REMINISCENCES

he too was translated to the Upper House. Henry
Matthews and Farrer Herschell may be ranked together,
because of the fact that they were lawyers who were
something more than mere lawyers in the House of
Commons, and that they could enter on any public
debate with a breadth and clearness of vision which be-
longed to the born politician and to the Parliamentary
orator. The same might be said of the late Lord Cairns,
who was one of the ablest lieutenants Disraeli ever had
in the House of Commons. During the course of a de-
bate, many years ago, when several able and skilled
lawyers had spoken in succession on some great political
question, Sir James Graham carried his audience with
him when, in the opening of a powerful speech, he ex-
pressed a hope that now, at last, the House had got
fairly out of the region of nisi prius. The remark would
have carried no meaning with it if Sir James Graham
had been following such lawyers as Henry James or
Henry Matthews as Herschell or Cairns. When these
men spoke on a question purely political, the House of
Commons soon forgot that they were lawyers by profes-
sion, and only regarded them as eloquent and powerful
debaters. It is to my mind a distinct evidence of an
improved condition in the debating character of the
House of Commons that the great lawyers there are no
longer a class apart, as they seem to have been consid-
ered at the time when Macaulay wrote one of his most
famous essays.

I have headed this chapter * Law and Physic,' but I
have wandered almost altogether away into a discourse
upon the House of Commons, an assembly in which the
busy physician has seldom inclination or opportunity to
take any personal part; yet I have known doctors who,
I think, if they had had the inclination, and could have
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